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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manuf. of Hard and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 





WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bistze Communism 
or Complex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 


leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are - 


families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
Sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
Seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 

unities right where they are. 
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BEYOND THE FORDAN. 


And they came to Him, mothers of Judah, 
Dark-eyed and in splendor of hair, 

Bearing down over shoulders of beauty, 
And bosoms, half-hidden, half bare ; 


And they brought Him their babes and besought Him» 
Half kneeling, with suppliant air, 

To bless the brown cherubs they brought Him, 
With holy hands laid in their hair. 


Then reaching His hands, He said, lowly, 
“ Of such is my kingdom ;” and then 

Took the brown little babes in the holy 
White hands of the Savior of men ; 


Held them close to His heart, and caressed them, 
Put His face down to theirs as in prayer, 

Put their hands to His neck, and so blessed them, 
With baby hands hid in His hair. 

—Foaquin Miller. 


ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRY. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

T is hard work to eat or drink when there 
I is no appetite for it ; and that is all that 
can be said of labor—it is hard work to labor 
when there is no appetite for it; but with an 
appetite, it is as good sport to labor, as it is to 
eat and drink. Is not that universal experi- 
ence? When we have an appetite for a piece 
of work, the sensation is as simple and intel- 
ligible as our appetite for food ; and with this 
sensation, it is as pleasant to labor, as to eat, 
and even more so; for frequently persons be- 
come so interested in their labor as to forget 
to go to their meals. 

There are several degrees of lack of appe- 
tite for food—from the state where you have 
little appetite, and yet can eat, and feel it a 
duty to eat, though it is a task,—down to a 
state of perfect nausea, when it becomes near- 
ly or quite impossible. ‘There is precisely the 
same range of appetite in respect to work— 
from a state in which you work doggedly and 
perhaps with some comfort under a sense of 
duty, to one in which it is dreadfully disgust- 
ing and even impossible. I see no distinction 
between labor, and eating and drinking in this 
respect: they are both easy and agreeable 
when you have the appetite, and hard work 
when you have not. 

If this is true philosophy, the great thing to 
be attended to, in order to make labor easy, 
and to secure all necessary and profitable work is 
to doctor the appetite—discover the causes of 
lack of appetite, and what produces and se- 
cures a good appetite. This is the problem. 
If we can find out how to secure a good appe- 
tite, such as we ordinarily have for food there 
will be no such thing as ard labor, but on the 
contrary great enjoyment in labor. 

It is evident that the final system of free 
labor, or attractive industry, as Fourier calls it, 
must come by finding ways and means to fur- 
nish every one with a sound healthy appetite 
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for labor; and furthermore, it is evident, at 
least to me, that the gospel of Christ is the 
system, and the only system, that can furnish 
this; that what the law could not do, the gos- 
pel has done, is able to do, and will do, by 
giving us new life, resurrection life, that has in it 
arelish for all useful labor and consciousness of 
power to do all that ought to be done. We 
shall have free work at last by the introduction 
of this new life ; but in it labor will be as dif- 
ferent from what it now is, as common labor is 
different from slavery. 

The system of compulsory labor exists now 
in the world in two forms—in slavery, which is 
its worst form; and in the hireling system, or 
working for money under the pressure of neces- 
sity. It should not be assumed that a man has 
an appetite for labor who is working for money ; 
he may have an appetite, and he may not. 
And it is equally true of the slave who is 
working for a master, that he may or may not 
have an appetite for labor. It can not be 
doubted that slaves do many times enjoy their 
work ; but if they do, the cause does not exist 
in the influence under which they work. The 
fear of the whip does not give an appetite. 
And it is just as true of compulsory labor that 
is instigated by the love of money or fear of 
poverty, that itis not a system that puts an 
appetite into people for labor. One may have 
an occasional appetite for labor under both of 
these systems ; but as a general thing, work is 
done much in the spirit in which a sick man 
eats—not from attraction, but because he must 
eat to keep himself alive. 

Sooner or later there must come upon the 
world an industrial system—or first of all a 
spiritual system, evolving for itself an indus- 
trial system—which shall give people an appe- 
tite for work, and so make labor free. 

It is clear that in order to make ready for 
this new system, we must simplify our views of 
the whole matter, and confine attention to doc- 
toring the appetite. We may be sure that the 
resurrection is the place for appetite of all 
kinds. Resurrection life is an appetitive life— 
it has a universal appetite in true proportions. 
It is fresh and strong to seize hold of any 
“thing that is good, whether in the line of labor 
or enjoyment. 

Money is the representative of labor; and 
it is the fashion of the world, to substitute the 
representative for the thing represented, as far 
as possible. Thus the appetite is directed to 
money, and not to labor. The appetite craves 


money to get rid of labor: that is, it grasps 
the representative of the thing, in order to 
keep clear of the thing represented. But to a 
true understanding, the thing represented is a 
great deal better than the representative. We 
come to a closer hug with happiness in direct- 
ing our appetite toward labor, which is the 
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substance, than we do in directing it toward | 


money, which is only the representative. If 
you have a true appetite for labor, the fact that 
you have accumulated money to any amount, 
will not stop your working—it will be no ob- 
ject to you to get rid of labor. 

Paul says, ‘The love of money is the root 
of all evil;” and what he means must be that 
the one radical mistake which disorganizes all 
our relations to the universe, is the loving and 
exalting money, which is only the representa- 
tive of labor, instead of labor itself. Paul’s 
gospel leads us to abandon the love of money, 
but not to abandon labor. Its effect is not to 
take the spring out of business, but to substi- 
tute a far more powerful spring than there is 
now: to lay hold of the substance in place of 
the shadow, and accumulate and establish an 
inexhaustible fund of appetite forlabor. When 
that is done, the appetite for money will no 
longer be necessary as the spring of business. 

As to the question of the feasibility of mak- 
ing this change, the elements in the calcula- 
tion are very simple. We do certainly know 
that we are capable of an appetite for labor 
itself, irrespective of money; and the only 
doubt is whether that capability of our nature 
can be strengthened and enlarged until it will 
become the spring of enterprise in us as strong 
as the love of money. If it can, then all the 
work that is done now, and a great deal more, 
can be done by people who have nothing to do 
with money. Here we present a new motor, 
and all the elements that enter into its machin- 
ery can be seen and understood, 

Money is the representative of labor, but it 
is not the representative of labor in the right 
way. Labor is a thing to be given or to be re- 
ceived. Christ says, “ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” Money is the representative 
of labor that we are to receive. A man gets a 
dollar, and that entitles him to a day’s work 
from some other man. Thus the love‘ of 
money, when we analyze it, is the love of hav- 
ing other people work for us. But the love of 
labor is the love of working for other people. If 
it is true that the love of moriey is the love of 
having some one else work for us, then truly it 
is the root of all evil: for that is plainly a 
most mean, selfish spirit. But what is money 
good for, except as it entitles you to other 
people’s labor? You want money to buy things 
with: but what can you buy that is not the 
labor or the fruit of the labor of some one 
else? If one says, that in loving money he 
loves to labor to get the money, it may be 
answered, If you do really love to labor, that 
is a separate affair, and it goes to the other 
side of the account: so far as you love labor 
for itself, the new motor is at work. Separate 
the motives that induce people to work, and 
look right at the love of money, and it will be 
seen that the essence of it is the love of hav- 
ing a slave—of getting your work done by 

some one else. If a man works, not from the 
love of labor, but with a view to accumulating 
money, and acquiring what he calls independ- 
ence, his real object is to attain a condition 
where he will not be obliged to work, but can 
have some one else work for him. That is the 
same principle that acts itself out directly in 
slavery. Where the hireling system prevails, 








a formality is introduced—money—that gives 
a little more scope to human life: it is an im- 
provement on slave-holding, but it comes to 
the same thing in the end. 

If “it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” it is more blessed to labor than to have 
labor done for us: and with that principle 
firmly established, the “love of money” will 
be abolished. 


AMONG OUR ARCHIVES. 





XI. 


. e apathetic spiritual condition of the in- 
habitants of North Salem is rather discour- 
aging to our young licentiate. “Truly this is a 
disjointed world!” he exclaimed one afternoon 
after calling on a number of families in town and 
endeavoring to arouse sinners to a sense of their 
depravity. He found that day but one young man 
and one young woman whose hearts vibrated an 
answering chord to his religious enthusiasm. Yet 
he gleaned some straws of comfort, and declared 
his belief that he should take great delight in the 
duties of a pastor when he became accustomed to 
them. He is considerably exercised about Mr. 
Lockwood’s children. 

“ Aug. 24.—In the course of the evening I at- 
tempted to speak a word to Mr. Lockwood’s chil- 
dren about God and the judgment; but they are 
deaf and thoughtless. I see it will be my duty to 
tell Mr. Lockwood that he is not a faithful father. 
He exercises no authority over his household, and 
they trample on him and run to waste. Oh, they 
are rude, unruly boys! 

“25. Sabbath—tIn the forenoon went to the 
meeting-house at the usual hour for meeting, and 
found nobody there. I waited more than half an 
hour, and at last a little handful collected. 1 was 
wickedly discouraged. Preached on the law. It 
was hard work; the service dragged, and I was 
ready to give up in despair. Called at Mr. Saun- 
derson’s during the intermission, and had a pleas- 
ant talk with his wife about missions. In the 
afternoon a large assembly collected, and I went 
about my work with more heart and humility. 
Preached on justification by faith, and found my 
mouth full. I blundered some, but on the whole, 
was greatly encouraged to hope that I shall yet be 
enabled to speak boldly and prevailingly for God. 
In the evening preached on the difference between 
the righteous and the wicked, and again was abun- 
dantly encouraged. The audience was respectable 
and my heart was enlarged. I am sure I gave the 
church a faithful exhortation, and it was to mea 
solemn and delightful meeting. Returned to my 
room much fatigued, but far less so than I ex- 
pected, and withal happy. For the first time to-day 
I have performed the Sabbath duties of a minister. 
It is wonderful to think how God has strengthened 
me. A year ago my nerves were so sensitive and my 
voice so weak, that an evening meeting would spoil 
me for the succeeding day, and I had no expecta- 
tion of ever being strong enough to preach extem- 
pore three times ina day. Now it actually does 
me good to preach; my nerves are quiet and my 
voice grows strong by exercise, and I felt better to- 
day when I had finished than when I began. 
Bless the Lord, O! my soul! 

* * * * * . * 

““27,—After breakfast this morning, Mr. Lock- 
wood came to my room and gave me another lec- 
ture about Taylorism. He says there were some 
things in my sermon Sunday afternoon, which he 
feels bound as an elder of the church to reprobate. 
I could but laugh when I remembered that I saw 
him nodding and drooping, with his eyes shut and 
his mouth open during that very sermon, to my 
great annoyance. I was a long time puzzled to 











think what there could be in my discourse on faith, 
that he could deem heretical. At last by his help 
I found out that he disliked my comparing the sin- 
ner’s condition to that of a drunkard. In illustrat- 
ing the idea that faith in Christ implies the giving 
up of all sin, I had taken the case of a drunkard 
who concludes to give up his cup, but knowing 
that his bare resolution will never save him, he 
makes another man his guardian, puts his property 
into his hands and commits himself wholly to his 
disposal, and his guardian covenants to deliver him 
from his ruinous habit. Thus he virtually, in his 
first act of abandonment, gives up the whole habit, 
because the covenant he then makes covers the 
whole ground and will certainly secure him from 
the power of sin. Mr Lockwood thought this a 
poor foundation for the perseverance of the saints. 

‘*We had a very warm discussion, or dispute it 
ought to be called, though I told him before we 
began, I thought a dispute in any case worse than 
nothing. I judge he is almost sorry he sent for 
me to come here and preach. He is much afraid of 
the Presbytery, and I think myself from what I can 
learn, that there is reason to expect difficulty. I 
am in the midst of a domineering set of ministers. 
I had no idea before that this land of liberty was 
cursed with such spiritual domination. Well, I 
must keep cool and quiet, and move straightfor- 
ward as long as Satan will let me, and then I must 
flee to some other city; but God forbid that I 
should forbear to declare his whole counsel for the 
fear of man. The servant of the Lord must not 
strive, and yet must preach the gospel of God 
boldly and with much contention.” 

We skip the record of a few days which were 
spent in preaching, writing skeletons of sermons, 
visiting his parishioners, reading the “ Life of Dr. 
Doddridge,” and Whitefield’s sermons, and in walk- 
ing on the hills. “TI find it is good for my soul,” 
he says, “to go away alone on some high hill, 
where God’s handiwork can be seen ona broad 
scale, and commune with him who owns the earth 
and the fulness thereof. In such circumstances I 
feel that Iam but a speck in the universe, and 
God’s love and condescension seem overwhelming.” 
After conducting an evening prayer-meeting he 
wrote: “I am somewhat encouraged to believe 
that God will bless my labors among this people. 
He seems to be opening doors to me.” 

He whets intellect by occasional controver- 
sies with Mr. Lockwood : 

““31.—At noon went to Mr. Lockwood’s and 
talked with him till four o’clock about Taylorism. 
We were quite as warm as becometh the gospel. 
I scorched him as severely as I well could; told 
him that he and all his church were settled on their 
lees; that there was more godliness among the 
Methodists than among the Presbyterians. I urged 
him to show by his fruits the superiority of his 
doctrines. I freely criticised his creed, and choked 
him with Scripture about the ‘image of God, etc ; 
and before I came away I unbosomed myself to 
him in relation to his family-government ; told him 
that he was bringing reproach on religion by the 
misrule of his children, etc. He took the rebuke 
very kindly, and we parted with much good feeling, 
having begun and ended our conference with 
prayer. 

“ Afterward, visited at Mr. Remington’s. 1 
was tired and said but little. The ladies chatted 
and I sat in moody silence reflecting on the evils 
of such formal visits, and resolving never to place 
myself in such a situation again. I wanted to say 
something for my Master. But it was like pulling 
teeth. At supper I lectured the company a lit- 
tle on the study and value of the Bible. 

‘ Sept. 1.—In the evening the meeting-house was 
more crowded than it has ever been before since 
my sojourn here, and we had a solemn time. | 
proposed the great alternatives of life or death, 
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and urged immediate choice. 
the effects of this meeting. 
* * * * * * 

“ 3,—-Spent the morning in studying ‘the mind of 
Christ,’ and was permitted to see more of his glory 
than I have ever seen before. I walked out over 
the hills and in the solitude of the forest, under 
the canopy of heaven, poured out my soul unto 
God and wept for joy. My ‘peace was as ariver.’ 
I could only exclaim, ‘Oh, what a glorious Christ 
is mine!’ My hope is that God’s design in restor- 
ing unto me the joys of his salvation, and uphold- 
ing me by his free spirit, is to help me to teach 
transgressors his ways, in order that sinners may 
be converted unto him. I pierced my soul through 
with many sorrows by ceasing to watch, and thus 
falling into sin in a little while after seeing Christ 
in his glory, and this shows me why I have hither~ 
to found so little of that unspeakable blessedness 
which I have long sought and which I know it is the 
Christian’s privilege to enjoy. 

“Tt was not till ten o’clock P. M. that I remem- 
bered that this is my birthday. I trust I shall be 
more heedtul of my second birthday—the birthday 
of my soul—on the 17th of the present month. 
I have reason to bless God for his great mercy to 
me this day. May it be a new era in my life. 

“4.—Walked about two miles over the hills to 
view a pond in the eastern part of this town. 
After ascending a long and wearisome hill, and de- 
scending a little way on the other side, I came sud- 
denly upon the object of my journey. The scene 
was one which I shall long remember. I stood up on 
acrag on asteep and rugged hillside ; a road wound 
along down the hill, among the rocks, in a course 
as serpentine as that of the road to the New Jeru- 
salem in ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ At the bottom of the 
hill, almost under me, was a cottage, surrounded 
by orchards, vines, rocks, etc. The part of the 
valley nearest me, was sprinkled with elegant 
houses, fruit-trees and little groves, and its grain- 
fields and meadows spoke well for the farmer’s in- 
dustry and prosperity. Beyond the meadows lay 
two lakes, beautifully trimmed with tree-borders. 
One stretched away to the north and hid itself 
among the mountains, the other seemed like a 
broad irregular river running to the south. A mile 
or more of its length was visible, and then it lost 
itself like the other among the hills. Beyond the 
lakes arose a beautiful sloping hill, dotted with 
trees and divided by fences, and bounded on the 
north and south by forests. A rich summer sun- 
light spread glory over the whole. 

“The pleasure of my excursion would have been 
without alloy, had I not found my conscience 
whispering occasionally something about Jonah’s 
fleeing to Tarshish. My investigations respecting 
the mind of Christ have opened to me some new 
doors of duty, and it is becoming a serious ques- 
tion with me whether I have any time to devote to 
amusements—whether I could not employ all my 
time in either studying, or visiting from house to 
house, and whether there would not be variety and 
diversion enough in such employments to answer 
all desirable purposes in respect to my health. It 
seems tome if I had the whole mind of Christ, I 
should be ‘exhorting and warning every man night 
and day with tears.’ I have been asking myself 
to-day whether I ought not to begin anew. It can 
not be that I have fairly taken up my cross yet. I 
have got one end of it on my shoulder, and I have 
been dragging and jerking it along, now and then 
throwing it down in weariness and impatience ; but 
it is time that I stoutly shoulder it and rise up and 
march straight and strong to heaven. 

“As I walk I occasionally see many pigeons, 
rabbits, squirrels, etc,, and sometimes, when a rare 
chance presents itself, che old man is stirred within 

me, and I wish for a moment that I had a gun, that 
I might perform some of the feats of my days of 


I hope to hear of 








folly. But the next thought is, how much better 
sport the Lord has provided for me! I am permit- 
ted to hunt for sow/s / and not as sportsmen hunt 
for birds, or as Satan hunts for souls, to kill them, 
but to pierce them with the arrows which, though 
it cause them to die unto sin, will give them 
life evermore. I have often thought in looking at 
the life of Whitefield, that this gospel-hunting has 
greatly the advantage of that which deals in pow- 
der and shot in one respect—vz., the game is not 
driven away by the loudness of the sportsman’s re- 
port and the havoc which he makes. On the con- 
trary it appears in Whitefield’s case that the more 
he shot, the more his game flocked around him. 
Nor had the frequency and power of his discharges 
any tendency to exhaust his ammunition; on 
the contrary, the more he fired, the better for 
his cartridge-box, and the better too for his gospel- 
gun! If ahunter could get such an impulse in 
his business that all the game far and near would 
flock around him, and the oftener he fired the bet- 
ter for his arms and ammunition, he would think it 
fine sport. Such was Whitefield’s sport, only his 
game was sou/s instead of pigeons. Such may be 
my sport if I watch for souls as one that must give 
account.” 





THE OLD-FASHIONED CHOTR. 





BY BENJ. F. TAYLOR. 


[The following exquisite poem has a rhythm and a beauty nearly 
equal to the old-fashioned melodies whose charms it sings :} 


I have fancied sometimes, the Bethel-bent beam 

That trembled to earth in the Patriarch’s dream, 

Was a ladder of SONG in that wilderness rest 

From the pillow of stone to the Blue of the Blest. 

And the angels descending to dwell with us here, 

“Old Hundred,” and “ Corinth,” and “China,” and 
“ Mear.” 


All the hearts are not dead, not under the sod, 

That those breaths can blow open to Heaven and God ! 

Ah, “Silver Street” leads by a bright, golden road, 

—Oh, not to the hymns that in harmony flowed— 

But those sweet human psalms in the old-fashioned 
choir : 

To the girl that sang alto—the girl that sang air! 





“Let us sirg in his praise,” the Minister said, 

All the psalm books at once fluttered open at “York,” 

Sunned their long dotted wings in the words that he 
read 

While the leader leaped into the tune just ahead, 

And politely picked up the key-note with a fork, 

And the vicious old viol went growling along 

At the heels of the girls, in the rear of the song. 

I need not a wing—bid no genii come, 

With a wonderful web from Arabian loom, 

To bear me again up the river of Time, 

When the world was in rhythm and life was its rhyme ; 

Where the stream of the years flowed so noiseless and 
narrow, 

That across it there floated the song of a sparrow ; 


For a sprig of green caraway carries me there, 

To the old village church and the old village choir, 
When clear of the floor my feet slowly swung, 

And timed the sweet praise of the song as they sung, 
’Till the glory aslant from the afternoon sun 

Seemed the rafters of gold in God's Temple begun? 
You may smile at the nasals of old Deacon Brown, 
Who followed by scent till he run the tune down— 
And dear sister Green, with more goodness than grace, 
Rose and fell on the tunes as she stood in her place, 
And where “ Coronation” exultantly flows, 

Tried to reach the high notes on the tips of her toes! 
To the land of the leal they went with their song, 
Where the choir and the chorus together belong. 

Oh, be lifted ye Gates! Let me hear them again— 





In France, the principle of communism was 
extended in the middle ages to agriculture, and 
that on a very extensive scale, if we may judge 
from the allusions in the local collections of. Cou- 








times, and the broad declarations of the old law- 
yers and historians. Thus Guy de Coquille, who 

lived 1525—1603, says that the whole Nivernois 

district wis farmed by communities, in which sev- 

eral families were united under one roof, and gov- 

erned by a “ Master of the Community,” who was 

elected by the whole body, vested with full powers 

to command, and constituted their legal represen- 

tative. In these communities work was divided 

according to the capacity of the members, who were 

called partconniers now personniers; they ate in 
common, while each family had its own apartment ; 

the women married out of the community and were 

dowered from its treasury ; the men inherited their 

share only while they remained in its fellowship. 
They were generally tenants, not proprietors of the 

land,—serfs, in fact,—who found that they could 
only hold their own by co-operation. In some 
cases, at least, all were descendants of one ancestor 
and bore one name—a tribe gathered beneath a 
common roof. 

The family (or group of families) of the Jaults 
still exists near St. Benin des Bois in the Niver- 
nois, and preserves all the traditional usages of 
medizval times. Among the charters in its chest 
of archives, is one that bears the date of 1500, and 
speaks of the community as already an ancient one. 
“The Jault-house contains an immense common 
hall, with a chimney at each end, opening above a 
fire-place nine feet in width. By the side of each 
is a large oven for bread, and on the sther side a 
stone vessel for washing, as old as the house itself 
and polished by constant use. The grand room in 
its entire length is flanked by a passage, into which 
open separate apartments, in which each family has 
its own domicile. These are kept very neatly ; in 
each are two beds, and sometimes three,” and o!her 
furniture. The Jaults number some two score per- 
sons and own land worth 200,000 francs, besides 
sharing in the common pasturage and forest lands 
of the village. Near Thiers,in Auvergne, the fami- 
ly of the Pignons, have kept up the same life in 
community for more than six centuries, and many 
similar associations are still to be found in the same 
part of France. Though the families of this sort 
that have survived the vast social changes that have 
swept over France are but few and sporadic, yet 
the custom was once general, and their dissolution 
was not general till the latter part of the last cen- 
tury. M. Troplong, in his Commentaires des Socte- 
ties Civiles, says: “The association of all the 
members of a kindred under the same roof, on the 
same property, and with the view of uniting in la- 
bor and sharing its profits, was the general and 
characteristic state of things from the south of 
France to its opposite extremities. 


“In the bounds of the Parliament of Toulouse, 
in Saintonge, the Angoumois, Brittany, Anjou, 
Poitou, Lorraine, the Marche, Berry, the Niver- 
nois, the Bourbonnais, the two Burgundies, Orleans, 
the Chartrain country, Normandy, Champagne, 
Bassigny, etc., the’ population had a fondness for 
that sort of association, and the local statues favor- 
ed it.” 


. Insome places the old community mansions still 


exist, but are divided up among various families. 
According to Sir. Walter Scott, somewhat simi- 
lar usage existed among the tenants of the monas- 
tic lands in Great Britain, though they had no com- 
mon house or table; and it may still be seen in 
full vigor among the curious Norsemen who inhab- 
it the Shetland Islands. 

The middle ages were the period of association 
preéminently. The sense of individuality, of man’s 
personal worth and strength, had not yet dawned 
upon the mass of men. The strongest did not 
feel able to stand alone, but must seek close and 
formal association with his fellows. Was he pious? 
let him enter a religious brotherhood, if not asa 
monk, then at least as a lay member of a third 
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order. Was he industrious? the guild had a place 
for him. Was he learned? the university opened 
her arms tohim. Was he a soldier? it was his du- 
ty to find his place among his brothers in arms in 
some military order. Was he an enterprising tra- 
der ? the Haxsa, or some similar bond of merchants; 
gave play to his activities and fixed their limits. 
Was he a singer? the Minne-singers and the Mas- 
ter-singers had their guilds also, in which the joy- 
ous art was cultivated. Almost all that men do 
singly and alone in our days, men did in companies 
and associations in those times.—Penn Monthly. 
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It is impossible to steer a vessel unless it is 
under sail, or in sailor’s phrase, it must have some 
headway, in order to fee/ its helm; andthe more 
motion it has, the more it will feel its helm. So if 
a man wishes to be guided by inspiration and feel 
that he is walking in the Spirit, he must be under 
headway in some direction, be exercising his will 
and putting forth action. If he is in a dead calm, 
or is at anchor in an antinomian, do-nothing state, 
it is impossible that he should feel the guidance of 
the Spirit. He must start to act, and then he will 
feel the regulating influence of the truth—he must 
be walking if he would hear the voice saying, “ This 
is the way.” J. H. N. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS’ 
CALL AT WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 





POLITE note from W. S. Gill, of the pub- 

lishing firm of Shepard & Gill, Boston, was 
received Monday, informing us that Mr. Wilkie 
Collins would like to visit us prior to his de- 
parture for England. We replied expressing our 
gratification in receiving so distinguished a guest, 
at the same time suggesting that if it were an ob- 
ject with Mr. Collins to see Mr. Noyes, or to 
witness the best developments of Communism as 
a social and industrial institution, a call at Oneida 
would be more instructive and interesting than a 
visit here. But it seems that Mr. Collins’s travel- 
ing arrangements did not permit a change of pro- 
gramme so near the time of his sailing for 
England. Accordingly on Wednesday, the fourth 
inst., the usually tranquil surtace of our quiet life 
was rippled by a telegram informing us that Mr. 
Wilkie Collins and his traveling companion would 
be here on the noon train. 

At the time appointed our guests arrived, and 
an agreeable three hours was spent in conversa- 
tion, dinner, a brief look at our printing-establish- 
ment, and an examination of Oneida photographs, 
the CIRCULAR, etc. Mr. Collins had, as he in- 
formed us, been anxious to visit the Community 
during his stay in America, but was unable to find 
any one who could inform him of the whereabouts of 
*“Oneida Creek” and so had hitherto been unable 
to localize us. He regretted that his limited time 
in this country would not permit him to visit Onei- 
da, but promises to return again ina year or two, 
when he will devote a part of his time to the O. C. 

Mr. Collins is a genial, modest gentleman fifty 
years of age, whose countenance you are doubtless 
familiar with from his portrait. He speaks highly 
of the hospitality with which he has every-where 
been received in America, and seems pleased with 
his popularity as an author, though he is quite 
backward in speaking of his own productions, and 
evidently prefers other topics of conversation. He 
was an intimate friend of Dickens, and on several 





occasions the two wrote a short story together, form- 
ing a sort of literary co-partnership not usual 
among authors. 

“On one of these occasions,” said Mr. Collins, 
“we agreed to exchange styles, so as to puzzle the 
critics ; Mr. Dickens was to adopt my style, and I 
was to imitate his. The plan succeeded perfectly, 
and it was amusing to see the reviewers point out 
a passage of mine, as an example of Dickens’ pe- 
culiar vein, and in the next sentence, comment on 
a paragraph of Dickens’s, as a sample of Wilkie 
Collins’s sensational style.” 

Of his habits of writing, he mentions that he 
usually began work at about ten o’clock A. M., and 
wrote four or five hours per diem; more than that 
was apt to prove unprofitable, and required to be 
re-written. Heis, we should judge, a pains-taking 
writer, having often to revise his proofs four or five 
times, before the work goes to press. He was edu- 
cated as a lawyer as was Dickens, Charles Reade, 
Hepworth Dixon and other prominent English au- 
thors. 

Mr. Collins expressed himself as much pleased 
with the New England scenery, and said it re- 
minded him of some of the landscapes of northern 
Switzerland, in the region of the Jura mountains, 
before one reaches the high Alps. On leaving our 
domain, he remarked that he thought it the most 
beautiful spot he had seen in America. 

Mr. Collins thought our system of communism 
the most perfect democracy in existence, as it rated 
every one exactly according to his or her merits, 
without any adventitious aids whatever. He 
thought there is great need of social reform in 
England, and said that underneath the surface of 
society there is a great deal of seething and fer- 
mentation. which is sure to break out at last, in 
some form or other. He had no doubt that a Com- 
muity like ours would be tolerated in England, and 
mentioned the Agapemone as a case in point. 

Altogether a more intelligent and pleasant visit- 
or than Wilkie Collins, it has rarely been our for- 
tune to entertain. D. T. K. 

W. C., March 12, 1874. 
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ONEIDA. 

March 8.—Arrived during the night— a snow- 
storm—came all the way from the Rocky Moun- 
tains—been on the roa‘ a week or more—energies 
unabated by travel—manners very furious, loud 
and blustering—will not probably stay with us long. 


—The following choice paragraph was culled 
from remarks made by J. H. N. some years ago 
It forms a perfect chord with much that he has 
been saying to us lately: 

“God is a true lover. He is the great center of 
love, and all other love is only a relish to prepare 
us for that. Folks take soup to give them a relish 
for something better. Well so it is in love. All 
the attraction between the sexes is but a relish to 
make them appreciate the love of God. It is won- 
derful that we are able to please him. We might 
think that so great a being would not be interested 
in us; but I believe the Zeast¢ one of us is capable 
of giving him pleasure. Love is the very marrow 
of existence. Love is the secret that everybody is 
trying to find, and folks are pushing into hell after it. 
If you can find a people full of love, you will find 
that they are very attractive.” 

—The Wallingford Journal tells us that the other 
day as E. H. H. was coming from the factory he 
met a tramp—one of that class who always come 
from some-where and are going no-where. Said the 
tramp, ‘‘Can you tell me whether a society of True 
Lovers lives any-where about here?” Mr. H. sup- 
pressing his amusement, replied that he could not 
tell where the “ True Lovers” lived, So his tramp- 








ship moved on, all unconscious how near he had 
been to a feast of bread crusts and stale coffee. 

Evening School—The evening school mentioned 
some time since, for our hired people at Willow 
Place, closed last week Thursday. On the whole 
it has been very successful. The number of pupils 
diminished somewhat toward the close, but a ma- 
jority of each class held bravely through to the end. 
After ten hours’ work in the shop, to devote one’s 
evenings to hard study, indicates a desire for im- 
provement as commendable as itis rare. Any one 
has but to try it to be sure of the fact. The Junior 
class, some of whom were not perfectly acquainted 
with the nine digits, began with the addition-table 
and went through into long-division; they also 
mastered twenty-five pages of Sander’s Speller and 
Definer, and gave considerable attention to reading 
and writing. The Senior class began the Arith- 
metic at decimals and went forward to square root ; 
recited through one hundred pages of Kerl’s Gram- 
mar, and fifty pages of spelling and defining. After 
the closing examination on Thursday evening, 
prize books were given to those whose attendance 
and progress had been most satisfactory. The 
cost of the school for teacher, fuel and lights has 
been about $ 125.00. 


—The forcing-pit has been undergoing a thor- 
ough renovation in its interior arrangements, 
within the last two or three weeks. When our 
gardeners began their usual preparations for seed- 
sowing, they found that the wood-work around the 
beds had decayed to a considerable extent, and 
they were under the necessity of taking it all out 
and replacing with new. This, with the work of 
filling the beds with new earth was no small job 
and occupied Mr. T. and R. a week or more. The 
former facilities for heating were quite unsatisfac- 
tory; two wood fires with long flues were re- 
quired and these did not give a very even heat. Now 
one coal-heater and hot-water pipes have been 
introduced, and a very equable temperature is pro- 
duced. The fire requires but little attention, and 
the expense for fuel is much less than heretofore. 
At this writing the tender leaves of the tomatoes 
are just appearing above the ground, and egg-plants 
lettuce and celery are following close upon them. 


—A little over two years ago we established a club 
which we called the “Criticism Club.” This club 
met once each week, and to it came all who were 


desirous of deliverance from difficulties of the heart’ 


and soul. At the beginning of the winter just 
past, there arose a new love for criticism, and the 
fear of it so natural to the old life insensibly melted 
away. ‘Cleanse thou me from secret faults,” 
seemed to be the prayer of the Community heart. 
The “Club” was so pressed with applications for 
truth-telling, that its regular sessions began to be 
held twice and then three times during the week, 
and its members stood ready to be called together 
whenever their services should be needed. So 
great was the call that in some cases the applicants 
were put off from week to week, and one person 
waited nearly three months for the coveted wash- 
ing. Not only by committees was the work carried 
on, but often in the evening meetings the tremen- 
dous power of the Community concentrated in a 
way to thoroughly purify persons of long-standing 
faults, and bring about almost instantaneous changes 
of character. Personality in criticism was scarcely to 
be found, but in its place was a strong desire to do 
each other good. Criticism no longer rankled and 
offended, but brought relief and a feeling of thank- 
fulness. J. after a criticism so mortifying and se- 
vere that to the outward eye it seemed impossible 
to bear, showed a countenance so unmistakably the 
reflex of a happy heart that we wondered at her. 
““Why,” said she, “I am happy; after my criticism 
I felt relieved just as I think Christian did when 
the burden rolled from off his back.” F., to whom 
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the truth came suddenly and sharply while in the 
midst of isolation and pleasure-seeking, said after- 
ward, ‘If any one had told mea week ago that I 
should have felt so well and happy as I do now I 
should have said, ‘Not unless a miracle is per- 
formed ;’” and every step of the winter’s experience 
has proved beyond a doubt that the age of miracles 
is not past. Of late what N. terms providential 
criticisms have been common among us, or, in 
other words, we have found it good to call a ses- 
sion and criticise people behind their backs. Per- 
sons are sometimes surrounded by a spirit that ren- 
ders it difficult for even their most sincere friends 
to speak the truth before them; presence is often 
blinding. But let the subjects be absent, and their 
characters are seen through a clearer medium. This 
practice has also been attended with the most 
blessed results. The children, too, have caught the 
revival spirit and asked that they might be clean; 
and for several weeks parents and guardians have 
done earuest work among them. Even the four- 
year-olds have had a round of criticism, themselves 
acting as critics, and good ones too. It may seem 
like trifling that we should introduce criticism 
among children so young, but far from it; it is 
a very serious thing to them. By it they are saved 
from much trouble and unhappiness. In the case 
of the older children especially, we find that. criti- 
cism does away with the need of many a whipping, 
keeps them soft-hearted, and in good relations with 
their superiors, teaching at the same time the most 
perfect sincerity among companions. As to their 
ability as critics we know that children are gifted 
with the keenest discrimination of character. One 
day while Dorr was up for criticism, Richard said 
of his own accord, “I think Dorr ought to pray a 
lot.” They have the fears too that older persons 
have in submitting to be told the truth about them- 
selves, for when Rutherford was asked if he would 
be criticised next, he replied after some hesitation, 
“T think I would like to be criticised a //tt/e.” 
The result of this kind of sincerity at the children’s 
house is very encouraging. Mr. W. reported ina 
late meeting that at no time since he has acted as 
father to the children have they pleased him so 
well. A good harmonious spirit has taken posses- 
sion of them and they are real comforts. 


—Going and returning from the dining-room we 
pass through the court—a square room or entrance- 
hall, situated between the main building and the 
south wing. It is mainly used as a passage-way, 
though in one corner the florist has stored his 
choicest plants for safe-keeping; and on the wall 
opposite the photographer has suspended numer- 
ous handsome specimens of his art. A generous 
fountain filled with the freshest, coldest water the 
year round stands invitingly near the large door 
leading to the library, and is patronized freely by 
young and old. Opposite this is the “pegging- 
board,” where Mr. B. can find out the whereabouts 
of Mr. C. at a glance. In the corner behind 
the door, hangs the barometer which Mr. D. 
regulates for the benefit of those interested in 
the weather. In the corner at the right is the 
Babcock Fire-Extinguisher, ready for use at a mo- 
ment’s notice. But that which arrests the steps of 
the most hurried in his onward course, from the 
stern man of work to the laughing child, is the bul- 
letin board, which can be seen at whichever door 
you may enter. It is always filled with bits of pa- 
per, announcements of business-meetings, adver- 
tisements of missing articles, or quaint and curious 
notices of every-day matters. ‘A Ladies’ Meeting 
at 2 o’clock,” “The Financial Board will meet at 


11 o'clock,” appear in boldest, blackest letters ; a | 


neat slip announces that Louisa Ann has been so 
unfortunate or careless, or both, as to lose her 
thimble ; Joseph J. in a few words admonishes all 
to return borrowed tools; Chester C. reports the 





amount of trap-orders, and so each one can edify 
the passers-by whenever he has something of gen- 
eral interest to say. A few days ago the following 
“Anagram” attracted those “who ran.” Some 
one set the ball rolling by asking ““ Who can make 
this out?” 
“ Etl su lal pelh noe thorane, 
Dna od Ila het odgo ew anc, 
Owh dothwlish eth danh fo nikssend, 
Arcces veredess het mane fo nam.” 
“ No one,” was the answer in a different hand. 
A bolder penman wrote 
“T CAN,” 
and soon after the deciphered verse was written in 
a lady’s fine hand: 
* Let us all help one another, 
And do all the good we can ; 
.Who withholds the hand of kindness 
Scarce deserves the name of man.” 
As if loth to give the fair writer credit for shrewd- 
ness in untangling the lines, a back-handed stroke 
wrote beneath the translation 
“ That is easily found out!” 
But was quickly reproved by another unknown in 
this manner : 

* Not so very—I saw at least three very smart 
individuals puzzling over two words in the third 
and fourth lines of the “‘anagram”—and I heard 
one of them declare that those words couldn’t be 
made to mean any thing. So Miss , you did 
well to make them out, I think.” 

Nothing more was added, pro nor con, but all 
through the day people stopped to read over the 
different sentences, and amused themselves with 
guessing who wrote them. 








TABLE MANNERS—WNo. 2. 





Unique method of eating baked apples, 
! Not recommended by the O. C.] 


—The following remarks occurred at the criticism 
of a lady who after spending a few months at O. C. 
asked for a benefit. 

“ Several have criticised N. for talking about her 
aches and ailments. It is difficult to have any 
conversation with her without running on to the 
subject of her bad health and hearing a thou- 
sand complaints. Her education has been at 
fault perhaps. Her father had that way. And 
yet I don’t know but hers is an average case as 
things go in the world. I.don’t know but we have 
got so far away from the world that we do not real- 
ize what a drug-shop itis. I am sure whenever 
I come in contact with outside society bad health 
is the staple topic of conversation—there is no end 
to the discourse on that subject. You should read 
a letter Mr. S. received from a friend in England 
lately—it is a curiosity—nothing but trouble from 
end toend. It seems to be a matter of course in 
common correspondence to tell one all the bad 
conditions of every member of the family ; such a 
one has been sick so long, and such a one is not 
likely to live but a little while. I suppose the con- 














versation and correspondence of average society is 
as full of disease and death as the newspapers are 
of accidents and robberies and murders. The read- 
ing matter of common newspapers is most of it 
details of disasters and calamities, and as the adver- 
tising columns are filled with patent medicines, so 
in connection with this everlasting talk about bad 
health, remedies and medicines are naturally dis- 
cussed.” 

We cannot produce the letter referred to by this 
critic but we have seen one lately which must be 
quite as curious, and Mrs. T. who received it per- 
mits us to copy it, which we do word for word ex- 
cept a few lines of business matter at the close: 

“* DEAR C.—Though I do not owe you a letter 
R. wrote to me and wanted I should send his letter 
on to you and so I will write a little also. It is 
quite sickly now about here—epidemic and measles, 
whooping-cough, some cases of spotted fever, and 
scarlet fever and congestions. S. died this noon 
at 2 o’clock; he had cold and epidemic in his 
head; took cold on Monday this week. C. washed 
and has been growing worse since. B.’s folks have 
been sick all this winter (measles and colds), except 
L. We went out to M.’s to his wife’s funeral this 
week Wednesday. C. has got a boy baby three 
weeks old, (an eleven-pounder), four boys 
and two girls. H.’s folks have got a baby most 
three months old. P. is to preach again this year. 
S. has been very sick five or six weeks with conges- 
tion, has watchers yet. Mr. and Mrs. T. died 
within a week of each other at Mr. N.’s with 
this epidemic, and D. has been very sick with 
the same but is some better. M.’s baby girl, nine 
or ten months old has been sick since New Year’s 
—has got a swelling under the left ear, which has 
been opened once and is ready to be lanced 
again; and one of the girls is just coming down 
with the measles, and A.’s children have all been 
sick with epidemic and jaundice. D. died two 
weeks ago. P. and one of the young J.’s aged 
twelve, had measles; and others, a number of 
children in M. have died this week. The ice went 
out of the K. river three times in January. I 
guess it will go again soon, as it has been raining 
and thawing yesterday and to-day. We have had 
a Western winter so far, but little snow and fre- 
quent thaws. We have been blessed with health 
the most part of the time. F. had the ague two 
weeks in her face, and S. and T. had colds and staid 
out of school a few days, but husband and I have not 
had colds as yet and hope we shall not.” 

Mrs. T. says that most of these afflicted folks 
are relatives. The gloom is broken by a gleam of 
sunshine as the letter closes. It it refreshing to 
see how the writer keeps up hope. 


has 


—The fruit the last season met with some bad 
luck, and our fruit-preservers have had misgivings 
in sending some of it abroad. Indeed, from different 
quarters we have received complaint that the article 
was inferior to the usual O. C. preserved fruit. 
But now and then we hear something on the other 


side. A lady of excellent standing in New York 
city, and whose taste in culinary matters is un- 


, surpassed, sends us the following word of cheer : 


“We are so greatly enjoying the fruit and vege- 
tables that we received from you, that I can not 
help writing a word in regard to them. You know 
I said that I had purchased a small quantity early 
in the season in New York, and we used these 
first knowing that they would not be so likely 
to keep. They were bought for very choice 
however, and on the outside, did look nice. 
But they were not at all satisfactory—the fruit was 
mixed in kind and quality, it was not sweet enough 
to be palatable, and some of it on opening was 
found covered with mold. But a change came 
over the spirit of our table the moment we began 
to use your good fruit and vegetables. Had any 
member of the O. C. been an unseen listener | 
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think he or she must have been gratified and 
amused. ‘Halloo,’ says papa, ‘where did these 
come"from? these are not like the last ;? and ‘how 
nice’ chorus the children, even the baby sends 
back to be helped twice, and grandma is not afraid 
for her, because the fruit is ripe, sweet, and per- 
fect; there are no hard, green pieces to look out 
for in the tomatoes, and the corn is as good as if 
just picked from the cob. I mean every word, 
when I say that I do not think any fruits or vegeta- 
bles so good, or so well and conscientiously put 
up as yours. No one, I am sure, after trying them 
would be willing to use any others except under 
compulsion. Please again to accept our thanks 
and good wishes. Respectfully yours, .——.” 


—Do any of the mothers who read the CIRCULAR 
want to know how to combine in a simple way both 
pleasure and profit for the leisure hours of their 
little ones? It is by making for them picture 
scrap-books or teaching them to make them for 
‘themselves. In our family, scrap-books furnish an 
in-door amusement of which the children never 
seem to tire, from the baby in mamma’s lap all the 
way up, to the “children of larger growth.” There 
are not many rooms in the house which are fre- 
quented by children where you will not find a scrap- 
hook. Just for curiosity’s sake, the other day B. 
counted the number of really valuable scrap-books 
owned by the children. There are twenty-six. If 
these could all be collected and looked at together, 
they would make quite a wonderful display. The 
smallest has not less than forty pages; several 
have over a hundred, and the largest one—in which 
grown folks take as much if not more delight than 
the little folks—will soon have reached its two 
hundredth page. Most of these have been made 
within two years, but two of them can boast of 
some antiquity. One was made twenty years ago 
by V. C. N., who was then a little boy at the 
Brooklyn Commune. The pictures it contains are 
a striking contrast to those the children have now- 
a-days, all being of the most common kind. An- 
other is of still older date, having been begun by 
Mrs. M. E. Cragin over thirty years ago. G. W. 
Noyes added to it after her death, and among its 
curiosities is a full account of the New York Crys- 
tal Palace and the great Exposition held there én 
1853. 

The old-fashioned way of makinga scrap-book 
was either to make a paper book on purpose, or to 
take an old book and tear out alternate leaves, 
using the remaining ones for the pictures. But 
such books wont last a great while with the hand- 
ling they must get from a Community of children. 
So, two or three years ago, H. A. N., “the mother 
of scrap-books” some folks call her, found a better 
way, and now a scrap-book may last a life-time. 
This is her method: take old cotton cloth—white, 
always—starch it quite stiff and iron smoothly. 
Then, after making up your mind as to the size of 
the leaves, cut them out as accurately as you can. 
After this, taking four or five of the doubled leaves, 
fasten together at the back by putting in four eye- 
lets, averaging the distances between them, accord- 
ing to the size of your book, and place them an 
inch from the edge of the page at top and bottom. 
Next trim off whatever inequality there may be at 
the edges and now your book is ready for the pic- 
tures, of which you must have a good assortment, 
big and little, grave and gay, with plenty of letters 
and borders. 

It is a continual source of wonder to X. and Q. 
where the pictures all come from, but we tell them 
“Tf they had their enthusiasm once kindled on the 
subject they would no longer wonder. Mr. U., 
our librarian would tell you that he has submitted to 
a great deal of teasing; for no stray illustrated 
periodical or newspaper escapes the sharp eyes» 
of these picture-gatherers. Not only is there a 








store to be gathered from papers and magazines, 
but there are the gaily-pictured almanacs, of which 
you may use even the covers; and the plant-cata- 
logues in never-ending variety. The flower pic- 
tures in these last, may be used most effectively in 
forming wreaths for other pictures. Augusta, who 
is planning a wonderful book for baby Esther, 
made a nice page by cutting the flowers from an 
old window-curtain which was on its way to the 
waste-box, arranging them in a boquet and encir- 
cling them with a wreath of flowers from the “ Vick’s 
Catalogue.” If you try, you can make a good deal 
out of nothing. 


Some use only the best they can get, but H. A. 
N. saves every picture no matter how small its 
value. The poorest ones she saves in a box, that 
when Richard and “ Pip” come to her room, they 
may amuse themselves by “cutting out pictures.” 
The little fellows are really getting quite expert in 
using the scissors. Then when they are tired of 
that she produces a box of letters which she has 
carefully saved—she keeps two drawers in her 
great motherly bureau, well filled with all sorts of 
scrap-book material—and the children can entertain 
themselves for a half-hour or more by spelling out 
words. K., while watching a company who sat in 
H. A. N.’s room one day intent in arranging 
and pasting pictures in their several books, ex- 
claimed “I do believe you will give scrap-book ma- 
kinga place among the fine arts some day, you enthu- 
siasts make sucha study of it” and then he added, 
“The people who make toy books for children 
might get hints from your ideas of variety and ar- 
rangement, which would enable them to produce 
much more entertaining books than they now do.” 


PASSION-FLOWER. 





CAN understand how people can take a moder- 

ate delight in cultivating flowers in gardens and 
green-houses, and when I see plants in these con- 
ditions a certain degree of admiration is awakened 
in my circle of sensations; but when the love of 
growing flowers becomes the master passion that 
itseems to be in some persons, it is past my com- 
prehension. ‘The unceasing devotion, the untiring 
care and watchfulness, the boundless zeal and en- 
thusiasm, the patience, and more than all the seem- 
ingly exhaustless energy, that these flower-tenders 
display, numb me with astonishment. 


From the early spring, through the burning, 
nerveless days of midsummer, on into the late au- 
tumn when the air begins to be crisp and invigorat- 
ing, they know no flagging. First, spade, rake and 


plant; second, weed, transplant, train and trim; 
third, in the dry season “cast on water ;” fourth, to 


be an artist in this line you must busy yourself 
continually in making such an arrangement of your 
plants and beds that there shall be no flowerless 
interregnum, but a pleasing, beauteous succession 
of bud and blossom through the entire season. 

In the fall comes seed-saving; taking up and 
storing the various bulbs; potting such choice 
plants as are to be a daily care through the winter ; 
covering the rose-bushes for their long sleep; pro- 
tecting from the withering frost, which threatens 
almost nightly, those few tenderly-cherished and 
remaining pets; and very many other cares un- 
known to lookers-on. 

One would think after such a lively time these 
indefatigable mortals would look forward to the 
rest of winter with relief; but they know no rest; 
no sooner is the fall work done than a place must 
be found for the special favorites that are to be 
wintered in-doors. Every eligible spot unused be- 
fore is now decorated with flower-pots. In the 
east windows, in the warm southern exposure, and 
on the west side to catch the afternoon rays of the 
sun; I find them every-where; in fact, I can’t 
help finding them; and there steals over me a kind 


of puzzled wonder as to what is the mainspring of 
action with those who own them. A sudden turn 
in the hall and at sight of a second collection, I 
have the sensation that I do when a conundrum is 
unexpectedly put to me. I hurry along, and pass 
through the gallery ; every window is full and many 
a struggling perennial stands on the floor; it makes 
me lonesome and I come to my room. There is 
only one here, and I hasten to say that one belongs 
to my room-mate. This one hangs in the north 
window; for know you ’tis in no red-clay fire-burn- 
ed pot, but ina fluted, rose-tinged shell of ocean, 
which she has converted into a hanging basket for 
her “Kenilworth ivy.” To see her fond look at it 
would bewilder you. if not a flower-grower yourself. 
And when she says it is doing nicely, no one would 
ever dream of the vicissitudes that plant has under- 
gone this winter. 
I’ve learned one thing about it—it’s hardy. One 
zero morning I threw open the windows to airour 
room and went to breakfast; when I came back I 
noticed the leaves of the ivy looked a little queer; 
I shut the window. Little T. has thought nothing 
nicer than lashing this plant with his tiny riding- 
whip. O! the care this plant has been to me, lest 
in my ignorance I should destroy it! But it has 
been sorely dealt with by its owner. From pressure of 
business she forgot to water it till the earth was 
quite baked by the steam-heated air of our room, 
Her conscience all alive, she carried the “poor 
thing” and put it in a pail part full of water to 
absorb what moisture it needed. I noticed fora 
day or two she did not bring it back to our room 
and supposed she had found some sunny nook for 
it elsewhere ; but happening to go into the sink-room, 
there it hung directly above the steam-coil. “Tried 
with fire,” thought I. Last night as we were going 
to bed, I said, “E. where is your plant?” She 
bounded out of the room, and in a moment brought 
it in with her all dripping and exclaimed, “To-day I 
found it hanging over the steam-coil, and so put it 
a-soak again in the pail of water; some one had been 
there in the dark and put a dipper on it and it is 
broken.” She proceeded to deposit it in the old 
place. I’mnotso afraid that I shall kill it as ] was! 
I’m none the less in doubt though as to where the 
comfort is in growing plants. ASTER. 





THE GROWTH OF FORESTS. 


not mysterious, in the law that regulates the 
growth of forests. In Connecticut, where the for- 
ests have been cut off perhaps a half-dozen times, 
there is always some uncertainty in regard to the 


character of the next growth. To illustrate, I will 
give the history of an old wood-lot, that passed 


from father to son, for several generations. It was 
called in the deeds the “‘ Bush-Pasture,” and went by 
that name since my earliest remembrance. There 
were nearly one hundred acres in the lot. The soil 
was a light loam, rather moist, and too stony for 
cultivation. 

In 1775 it came into the possession of my grand- 
father. It was then covered with hard-wood tim- 
ber, with the exception of two red cedars near the 
center of the lot In the course of twenty-five 
years most of the wood was cut off, and in its place 
there came up a dense growth of red cedar. This 
was the more remarkable as there were no cedars in 
the vicinity except the two trees already mentioned. 
As cedar was not considered very profitable wood 
to raise, an attempt was made to exterminate it. 
But for every tree cut down, a half-dozen came up 
in its place, and the idea was rather reluctantly 
given up. Meantime the cedars spread rapidly and 
took possession of a sandy ridge on one side of 
the lot that was considered too poor even to bear 
sorrel. In about fifteen years some of the trees 
were large enough for fence-posts. This rapid 
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growth gave a new value to the old Bush-Pasture, 
as cedar-posts were in good demand. 

One winter several acres were thinned out and 
trimmed up for the purpose of improving the 
growth of the trees. The effect however was 
quite contrary to all expectation. Many of the 
trees died, and most of those which were left went 
for bean-poles, ten or twelve years later. 

After this a slight pruning was tried to some ex- 
tent, on a few acres; that is, the trees were trim- 
med up two or three feet from the ground. But 
the best results were obtained by letting the trees 
entirely alone until they were large enough tor 
post or fence-rails. Cutting them out then, gave 
the others a chance to grow. This course was 
pursued for several years. The annual income, if 
I recollect right, was quite satisfactory and con- 
stantly increasing. In 1848 the old wood-lot 
passed into other hands and | lost sight of it for a 
number of years. 1 learned, however, that the lot 
was afterward entirely cleared. 

Recently happening to be in the vicinity 1 visited 
the old Bush-Pasture and was surprised to find it 
covered with a thick growth of hard wood; oak 
and hickory predominating. The trees were from 
from four to twelve inches in diameter. A woods- 
man was at work with his ax cutting them off. He 
informed me in the course of our conversation that 
he had bought several acres of the forest, paying 
eighty dollars an acre for the wood only. He was 
working it up into hoop-poles and cord-wood. The 
market value of this land, as far as I can recollect, 
has been about ten dollars an acre without the 
wood. This was the sum it brought in 1848. 

It will be seen from this, that the unimproved 
parts of the farm which we allow to grow up to 
forests, may in time prove to be the most profitable, 
and pay the highest percentage of interest. There 
are many theories given why forests change from 
deciduous trees to fir, and vice versa. A common 
one is, that when certain constituents in the soil, 
necessary to a certain class of trees becomes ex- 
hausted, another class not requiring that particular 
kind of food take their place, until they in turn 
have exhausted the food adapted to their structure. 
The soil in the mean time, by rest and rotation, re- 
cuperates and the original forest again predomi- 
nates. If this theory were true, it would seem 
that when one class of trees had exhausted their 
food: they would show a weak, sickly appearance 
and a stunted growth ; but when noevidences of 
this kind are visible, and both classes of trees 
show equal vigor and health, we are led to conclude 
that there are other causes and influences at work, 
more subtle perhaps than are yet understood. 

B. B. 


SEX IN MUSIC. 





Speaking of Joachim’s violin performances in Paris, 
the Pall Mall Gazette remarks that it is impossible 
hearing Bach played by Herr Joachim, not to be struck 
by the wondertul spirit of the old master. Herr Joachim 
too, can prove, bow in hand, that in passages where one 
might think there was nothing but intricacy, there is 
beauty in abundance—not, indeed, beauty of sentiment, 
but such beauty as belongs to vigor and robustness of 
health. Bach’s music is essentially masculine, for which 
reason it finds its fittest exponent in Herr Joachim, most 
manly of violinists. The music of many a modern com- 
poser is of quite a different gender. Chopin’s music for 
instance, is unmistakably feminine ; while the music of 
Wagner, so barren -of melody, can only be looked upon 
as neuter, 





ULLMAN’S EDUCATED DOG. 





There are few travelers on the Harlem Railroad 
who have not heard of the educated dog at Scars- 
dale depot. His name is Knapp. He is the prop- 
erty of Mr. George Ullman, the station-master. 





Knapp is a shepherd dog, about two feet high, and 
is covered with a dark brown, shaggy coat of fine 
hair. He was born in the Scotch Highlands nearly 
four years ago. In his infancy Knapp was impor- 
ted at considerable trouble by a gentleman of 
Scarsdale, who being suddenly called to Europe 
shortly afterward, gave him to Mr. Ullman. No- 
ticing genius and intelligence in Knapp, Mr. UIl- 
man began to train him. Now Knapp can per- 
form many wonderful feats. He has been taught 
to assist his master in the performance of his du- 
ties around the depot. Knapp has learned to tell 
by the clock when a train is due; and at night 
when the hands point to the proper hour, Knapp 
takes a lantern in his mouth and stands on the 
platform with the light, guiding the engineer to the 
Stopping-place. Knapp knows an express-train 
from a mail-train, and a mail-train from a way-train. 
In the day time when an express-train approaches 
the station and the track is clear, Knapp shows a 
white flag, which signifies that all is well. 

Not many days ago Knapp appeared with the 
white flag as an express-train came in sight, but 
seeing two small children going down the wagon- 
road ignorant of the approach of any train, he saw 
that the children would reach the crossing simul- 
taneously with the train. Knapp dropped the 
white flag and seizing the red flag in his mouth, he 
darted toward the crossing. The engineer saw the 
red flag and shut off steam before the animal 
reached the children. Arrived at the crossing he 
stood there and prevented the train from passing 
until the children were safely over the track; then 
he laid the flag down and the train went on. 

On another occasion Knapp snatched a child 
from in front of a way-train just as it was stopping 
at the depot. ‘lhe child’s clothing was torn by the 
wheels of the locomotive, so narrowly had it es- 
caped death. 

Knapp consults the clock every day for the arri- 
val of the mail-trains. A few moments before the 
mail is due Knapp stations himself at the mail 
track, and when the bag is thrown from the car he 
carries it to the post-office, and if it contains any 
letters for his master he takes them back to him. 

When freight-trains begin to switch cars at the 
depot Knapp always takes a red flag and trots up 
or down the track, as the case may be, and flags 
any train that comes in sight. Knapp always 
keeps his position faithfully until called in by sig- 


nals, just as any other flagman is. Engineers all 
know Knapp, and faithfully act upon his signals. 
After the departure of freight-trains Knapp often 
walks down the track and carefully examines the 
switches to see that the brakemen have left them 
all right. Satisfied that no blunders have been 
made, he walks back to the depot, and if the clock 
shows him that he has a few leisure moments he 
signifies to his master a desire for a pipe. Mr. 
Uliman has taugh him to'smoke, and he always 
keeps Knapp’s pipe ready for lighting when he 
calls for it. The pipe being lighted, the animal 
sits on a chair and smokes with as much apparent 
ease and comfort as his master. 

Mr. Ullman is a good musician. He has a 
piano in the ladies’ room of the depot, and often 
performs on it. Knapp has been taught to sing, 
or whine the tunes which Mr. Ullman plays. The 
dog often perches himself on a chair beside his 
master with his fore feet on the piano frame, and 
accurately turns the sheets of music with his tongue. 
Knapp can waltz, dance a schottisch or a pojka as 
well as any one could on four legs. 

Of late some of the mischievous brakemen have 
thrown snow-balls at Knapp just as the trains 
started, or have made ugly faces or stamped their 
feet at him. He seemingly took no notice of these 
insults, but on Monday one of the brakemen went 
into the depot to get a drink of water. When he 
started out Knapp stood in the door and would not 
allow him to move. He made a movement as 
though about to administer a kick, and Knapp 
opened his mouth and uttered a growl, which con- 
vinced the brakeman that such a proceeding would 
be dangerous. Knapp kept him prisoner in the 
room until the train had gone so far that the brake- 
man couldn’t catch it, and then releasing him, 





Knapp walked away as unconcernedly as though 
nothing unusual had occurred. 

Since that time the brakemen have been exceed- 
ingly civil to Knapp, but he treats them with lotty 
inditterence.—£ 2. 

MRS. GRIFFINS’ REPORT OF THE VU. C 
Il. 
SHE EXPLODES A SLANDER, AND EXPOSES A FACT, 
—, Waldo Lo., Me., Feb., 9, 1874. 

DEAR DAUGHTER :—1’m stoppin at yure uncles 
visitin our relashuns. It’s al i kin du tu git them 
Communty folks out vf mi hed, and | don’t talk 
ot nothin else trom mornin tu nite tu evry boddy i se. 
Wall! | spose yure akin tu know ’bout all them 
quere things I spoke ot. 

Yu know Elmiry Adams told a mess of stuf tu 
us last sumer, thac | didn’t more’an half b’leive 
when she was gabblin it. She sed all thare rooms 
was numbered and b’longed tu the wimmin, and she 
sed the men didn’t hev no rooms of thare own enny 
way,andso whena man wanted tu go tu bed, he went 
rite down a long hal til be cum tu a door whare thare 
wasn’t no boots lett outside, and then he went in— 
*cause the boots ment that some one had got the 
start of him. Wal, | jest made up my minde tu 
finde out ef that was wun of thare fashuns. So when 
the house was stil and I was purty shure evry sole 
of um was sound aslep, | crawled out of mi bed 
and put on my blue gown an’ watter-prot cloke and 
started round. I spent an hour prowlin ’bout and 
wundrin what i shud se, but didn’t find nothin I 
was tryin tu, til at last jest as | was makin up my 
mind that this was as orderly a house as ever 
I went tu; du yu b’live! thare, rightin front of me, 
was a pare of boots! My heart leap’t tor joy, and 
I exclamed, “l’ve found it out at last!” Then 
crawlin along as whist as acocroach, | peaked 
caushusly inter the room. ‘Thare | see 2 beds 
—cause ‘twas a kinder big room yu know—in 
one of em was 2 little boys, in tother was a man 
and a litle child purty nigh 2 year old. J declare 
I was beet tur wunst and yu better b’lieve 1 backt 
out a deal quicker than I crawled in—and | made 
up mi mind that was the last time I’de go pryin 
round nites to find out honnest folkses sekrets. 
Yu may jest tel Elmyra Adams that I’ve squel- 
shed that lie, and she’d beter be more scruplus 
‘bout tellin what she don’t know nothin about 
aftar this. 

for the life of me, I couldn’t se but what thay 
did perty much as other folks do ’bout thare etin 
and drinkin, and goin to bed and gettin up. 1 
didn’t se nuthin wundertul in the way they did awl 
them things. I had al I wanted tu ete goodnes 
knose, while | was thare, and thats al I cared 
*bout. as fur as | could se evry budy jest ate what 
they wanted two, and nobudy sed nothin for nor 
*ganst him tor conshunces’ sake. 

I don’t beleive in makin a grate ado ’bout 
nothin, but I| like tu find out what’s what. so I 
jest set tu work tu lern awl the ways thay hev 
thare that are so awful obnuxshus tu desent kind 
of folkes. Wal! by a leetle manajin and contrivin 
round, | found out sum terrible curus things. 

P’raps yu hearn how a long time ago thay giv up 
marage ‘cordin tu our way of thinkin, Thay 
b’leive in one grate big marrage. Thay say thare 
evry one of ums marrid to evry one—and thay mean 
it two. So thay say t’aint rite tu hev enny womman 
cal aman hurn, nor t’aint rite fur enny man tu 
cal a womman hisen al tu Himself. but however, 
Humun natur is humun natur al ovur—and cause 
the rest of the wurld b’leive that one man has a 
rite tu cal one womman hisen, and thay knose it, 
some of thare young folks has made um sites of 
‘trubble “kickin aganst the pricks”—and ef it 
yadn’t bin for thare relijun—and mi sakes! thay 
do think a terible site of thare relijun—thare relijun 
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is powerful tho—I spose thay’d bin scatered to the 
fore winds, long afore this. 

Thare—I was jest goin tu tel yu sumthin ’twood 
made yure ise stik out! but yure uncle Bijah has 
got the hoses hiched up redy tu go tu Freedom- 
town, and the goin’s so bad like enuf he wunt go 
agin for a week, so Ile have tu stop rite whare its 
interestin—so good bi for this time. 

Yure mother, AZUBAH W. GRIFFIN. 


THE NEWS. 


There are now thirty-two Protestant missionaries in 
Japan, seven Presbyterian, four Reformed, five Congre- 
gational, four American Episcopal, two Baptist, two 
English Episcopal, four American Methodist, and tour 
ladies connected with the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society. 

Senator Charles Sumner died at Washington, at 3 0’- 
clock on the morning of March 12th, of angina pectoris. 
He had previously suffered from attacks of this disease, 
and the last and fatal paroxysm was brought on by his 
recent efforts in the Senate Chamber. His age was 
sixty-three years, two months and five days. 


The late snow-storm has completely blockaded travel 
on the Pacific Railroad. From San Francisco we hear 
that all the freight-trains have been abandoned for the 
present in Summit Valley, where the snow is twenty-five 
feet deep on the level. ‘Ihe passenger-trains are all 
snow-bound at various stations and several engines and 
snow-plows are off the track. At Cisco over six feet of 
snow have fallen during the present storm. 


Ex-President Millard Fillmore died at Buffalo on 
Sunday evening March 8th. President Grant, in a proc- 
lamation announcing the event, ordered as a mark of re- 
spect to his memury that the Executive Mansion and 
the several Departments at Washington be draped in 
mourning on the day of the funeral, and the War and 
Naval Departments observe suitable military and 
naval honors to the memory of the deceased. 

Ex-President Cespedes of Cuba was killed on the 27th 
ult. A detachment of Spanish troops had captured a 
negro and were ordered to shoot him. The negro prom- 
ised if his life was spared, to lead them to where Ces- 
pedes could be found, ‘This was agreed to, and the 
Spaniards were led to where the ex-President was con- 
cealed with a few triends. In the confusion of the attack 
the friends ot Cespedes escaped, but he was shot down 
while gallantly defending himself single-handed against 
the entire detachment of Spanish soldiers. His body 
was taken to Santiago de Cuba for burial. 

A dispatch from General Worseley dated February 
16th says, ‘* The King has sent me one thousand ounces 
ot gold as the first installment of the indemnity with a 
request for peace. I received his envoy at Fommanah 
and sent the treaty to Coomassie for the King’s signature. 
There was no plundering of the capital by the British 
troops. Three of the six kings tributary to King Koffee, 
have given in their submission to the English, and the 
supremacy of the Ashantee throne is considered at an 


end, and the kingdom of King Koffee is hopelessly 


disrupted. 

Ada Noyes, better known as Ada Clare, once the 
“Queen ”’ as she was termed, of the famous Bohemian 
Clubs of artists and literary men, died in New York on 
March 5th from hydrophobia. She had but lately ar- 
rived from Charleston, S.C. On Feb. 2oth, while in 
the latter city she was severely bitten on the nose by 
her pet dog. Although the wound was cauterized at 
the time and soon healed, the actress was impressed 
with a conviction that she was doomed tu die of this 
dreaded disease. On Sunday, March Ist, symptoms OF 
hydrophobia showed themselves, and in spite of the 
best medical attention she grew rapidly worse and died 
on Thursday morning in terrible agony. 

Senator Jones of Nevada has just received a full re- 
report of the results of a scientific exploration made at 
the expense of himself and a private citizen of Califor- 
nia last summer for the purpose of ascertaining the 
practicability of reclaiming or submerging the Great 
Colorado Desert by turning into it the waters of the 
Colorado River or of the Gulf of California : 


“The exploration shows that the greater part of the 
Colorado Desert and the Mojave Valley and Death Val- 





ley, which lie north of it, are from 40 to 100 feet below 
the level of the sea, and that this great desert, stretch- 
ing from Lower California to Inyo County, in the State 
of California, and from the base of the Coast Range 
Mountains to the Colorado River, comprising an area 
about 300 miles long by 150 wide, may be converted in- 
to a chain of lakes or irrigated by the methods above 
mentioned ; and also, that a large portion of this ‘ des- 
ert’ really consists of extremely fertile soil, being a 
deep alluvium susceptible of the highest cultivation. It 
is further shown that the prevalence of what are known 
as ‘sand-storms,” and hot, desiccating winds, and the 
deficient rainfall—the evils suffered by the surrounding 
country, and as far north as the Tulare Valley of Cali- 
fornia—are directly traceable to the existence of this 
desert from which, as from a great furnace, there con- 
stantly rises in the Summer tin-e a vast column of heated 
air without appreciable humidity. ‘hus the moisture of 
the rain-bearing clouds which are blown north-westerly 
during the Summer months from the Gulf of California, 
is dissipated as soon as they reach the borders of this 
superheated region, and are prevented from reaching the 
dry but fertile plains of California beyond.” 


A RELIGIOUS REVIVAL.—It is anage of relig- 
ious excitement through all the civilized world. 
Germany, Spain, and Italy are hand to hand in war- 
fare an the Catholic Church. In Austria, Italy 
and Spain, Protestantism is pushing forward its 
power in all directions. France is given up to pil- 
grimages. ‘Thousands on thousands, with sacred 
banners and devices, in sulemn processions, pray- 
ing and singing, have visited the grotto of Our Lady 
of Lourdes and many sacred places, marked by 
miraculous interpositions. The special trains, con- 
veying these pilgrims, block the lines on holidays. 
France turns out a swarm of visitors to these sa- 
cred fanes. And just over the other side of the 
Channel, the Duke of Norfolk, the senior mag- 
nate of England, took the lead of a recent pilgrim- 
age to the French shrines. Noblemen and com- 
moners followed his example. Extra steamers 
conveyed the pilgrims across the channel and many 
special trains run at half fare. In face of general 
ridicule, the most passionate devotion could only 
have carried out such a religious demonstration. 
In the midland counties of England, the Establish- 
ed Church has been gaining largely. One of its 
ministers has been dubbed the modern Wesley on 
account of the fervor of his revival sermons. And 
every-where the different sects have been working 
for the control of the schools with desperate vigor. 
Denominational dissatisfaction with the Education 
Act was one of the causes of Mr. Gladstone’s over- 
throw. Crossing the ocean we see in the multitude 
of small revivals now in progress throughout this 
country andin the prayer-meetings that are sup- 
pressing the Ohio liquor traffic, signs of a deep re- 
ligious feeling. This universal revival is a phe- 
nomenon. Throughout Christendom we find the 
church militant in full conflict with its foes. It has 
led more united bands, has met less determined en- 
emies at other times in its course, but we doubt 
whether it has ever waged war along the whole line 
and with its whole force, regular, volunteer and guer- 
rilla, with greater ardor.—E/mira Advertiser. 


When a young farmer’s wife made her first boy’s pants 
precisely the same before as behind, the father exclaimed, 
‘Goodness! he won’t know whether he’s going to 
schoul or coming home.” —Zx. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 
Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address, [Z. H. &.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Onempa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {[T] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ “* Spirit- 
ual Wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. 
An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”? ‘*‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,” will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale.) They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail vost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 
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By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. - 
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